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SELECT TALES. 


In vain has naked Truth advances made, 
But still may gain access in masquerade ; 
In Fiction’s fascinating garb disguised, — 
Her wholesome precepts will be duly prized. 








CATHERINE OF LANCASTER, OR THE 
TOURNAMENT OF TOLEDO, 
( Concluded.) 


Already had the echoes twice returned the 
inspiring notes of Don Pedro’s trumpets, and 
twice had the warlike notes been suilered to die 
away without reply; but how did the heart of 
Catherine flutter with tumultuons emotions when 
the third triumphant flourish was answered by a 
faint blast from a distant trumpet! All listened 
with overwhelming interest as the sound was 
more distinctly repeated, and the next moment 
the streets of Toledo echoed to the furious riding 
ef a single knight, who had far outstripped his 
‘squire and trumpeter, and, soiled with dust, and 
breathless with speed and agitation, now rode 
up to the lists, and, flinging his gauntlet on the 
earth, pronounced these words: — 

“I, a Christian knight and true, do hereby, in 
the name of St. Michael and St. James, accept 
the defiance which the successful combatant 
has just offered to all the world, and challenge 
him, in presence of this goodly company, to en- 
ter the lists with me forthwith, there to prove 
which of us two is more worthy to wear the co- 
lours of the brightest princess in the world, the 
Lady Catherine of Lancaster.’’ « 

“ First prove, presumptuous man!”’ 


title an obscure and crestless adventurer to chal- 
lenge the son of a king.’’ 

‘Then let this badge, Don Pedro, satisfy 
you that I am not only entitled to offer defiance 
to a younger brother of the House of Portugal, 
but even to the proudest monarch in the world, 
who could not plead his quality to decline the 
ehallenge of 4 Knight of St. Jago without risk- 
ing the name of Craven,’’ said the cavalier, 
throwing off the cloak he had hitherto worn, 
- pointing to the cross of that illustrious or- 


er 

‘‘ By the soul of the great Edward, my fa- 
ther!’ exclaimed the Duke of Lancaster, kind- 
ling with the knightly emthusiasm of his youth, 
“If Don Pedro refuse now to meet you in the 
lists, I will myself fill his place, and esteem my- 
self honoured with breaking a lance with so wor- 
thy an adversary.” 

And yet, of all men breathing, the Duke of 
Lancaster is the last whom I would choose to 
engage, even in mimic hostilities,’’ returned the 

night. 

_ The Duke of Lancaster eyed him with atten- 

tion for a moment, and then said—‘* Beshrew 
my heart, Sir Knight, I would I knew what 
father is made proud by a son like thee.’’ 


“AndI, Sir Duke,’’ replied the Knight, “if 


it were permitted me to call your Grace father, 





returned | 
Don Pedro, *‘ some qualification which may en- 


would not envy the heir of any legitimate mo- 
narch on earth his title or expectations.”’ 

‘*T like your spirit, brave youth,’’ returned 
the Duke, smiling; ‘* it well accords with your | 
knightly prowess; and, had I ten champions’: 
like thee in my army, I should trust soon Lo see | 
the claims of my Duchess to the crown of Cas-| 
tile recognised, and the usurping family of Tras- 
tamara reduced to their duty.”’ 

** Truth, my Lord Duke,’’ replied he, ‘ the! 
audacious rebels would well deserve any chas- 
tisement your Grace could devise, if they sub-| 
mitted not to such fair sovereignty.’’—He bow- 
ed his plumed head to the royal gallery as he 
spaxe, and the Duchess and her daughters re- 
turned his salutation with equal courtesy. ‘Go 
to, go to, Sir Knight!”’ said the Duke, laughing; 
‘‘your gallantry well becomes you; but if you 
carry it much farther, I shall suspect your busi- 
ness at my court is not so much on chivalric 
emprize as to ensnare the heart of our fair heir- 
ess.’’—** He who can win her may well deserve 
to wear her!’’ said the Knight; ‘‘ theretore to 
the lists, Don Pedro! I trust we shall both con- 
tend like. men on whom bright eyes are glanc- 
ing.”? 

The particulars of the combat, though long 
and furious, it is unnecessary to relate. It may 
readily be imagined that it possessed powerful 
interest to the spectators, especially to the 
Lady Catherine, who, pale and breathless, 
awaited the event in excessive agitation; yet 
could not withhold a smile when the Knight of 
St. Jago, with a malicious blow, scattered Don 
Pedro’s white plumes and orange-blossoms to 
the gale. The next moment, however, was suf- 
ficient to restore her to seriousness, when, with 
a furious shock, the lances of both combatants 
were shivered and horses and horsemen went 
down together, with a tremendous crash. 

The combat was then resumed on foot; and, 
after a few passes, a deafening shout froin the 
Castilian part of the spectators announced that 
victory was decided in favour of their country- 
man, who, by a well-aimed blow on the helmet 
of Don Pedro, stretched him, unwounded, but 
breathless on the plain. 

‘*1 do not bid you demand your life,”’ said the 
Knight; ‘‘ that would be taking an ungenerous 
advantage of the smiles of fortune. Neither do 
I ask you to resign your pretensions to the Lady 
Catherine, which would be infringing on her 
proper privilege of rejecting or accepting 
among her lovers whomsoever she listeth; and, 
besides this, I am persuaded, that, like. myself, 
you would resign her only with life.’’—So say- 
ing, he offered to assist Don Pedro to rise; but 
the Prince, with a furious gesture, rejected his 
aid. 

The victorious Knight then advanced to the 
front of the balcony, and, kneeling before the 
Queen of Portugal, receivedgfrom her hands the 


‘“‘ This toy,’’ said he, laying the chain at'the 
Princess Catherine’s feet, may perhaps be ren- 
dered worthy of the acceptance of the lady un- 
der whose colours I have fought, by its being the 
meed of valour conferred by the hands of royal 
beauty. As for the ring,’? added he, ‘“ the 
devices on it are so weil suited to the sweet 
bonds of wedlock, that 1, being a poor bachelor, 
shall retain it in my own keeping till I can in- 
duce some gentle lady to*.ke compassion on 


my forlorn condition, and to accept it as our 


bridal ring.”’ 

The Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of 
Lancastgr laughed heartily at this sally, and 
commended him for his provident care for the 
future; telling him, ‘that it would be his own 
fault if the ring remained long in his own pos- 
session, as ladies seldom frowned on a victorious 
champion.”’ And, indeed, had the Knight look- 
ed around the circle, he would have scen store 
of bright eyes glancing on his noble figure, 
and seeking to penetrate the envious vizor that 
concealed a face doubtlessly worthy of a form 
so fine. But, to the disappointment of every one, 
he refused even the solicitations of the royal 
party to stay and share the banquet, and jain in 
the dance which was to conclude the amuse- 
ments of the day; and, vaulting on his fiery jen- 
net, he rode off the ground long before the ladies 
had retired from the balcony. 

The bridal festivities were at length conclud- 
ed, and tilts and tourneys were to be exchanged 
for the business of the red champaign; festive 
halls for the battle-field, and the soft songs of 
love and pleasure for the cry to arms. 

Active preparations were now making, both 
by the Duke of Lancaster and the King of Cas- 
tile, for the commencement of hostilities. 

Some weeks had elapsed since the day of the 
tournament; and s:uce that time, Catherine had 
neither seen nor heard aught of the secret ob- 
ject of her love. And now the painful idea in- 
truded itself on her mind, that he must be one 
of the adherents of the usurping King of Cas- 
tile. 

All communications had been for some time 
cut off between the Kingdoms of new and old 
Castile, and every person entering Toledo was 
examined with the most rigorous care by her 
father’s order. This confirmed her suspicions 
that her lover belonged to the Trastamara par- 
ty. 

One day, when she had been indulging her 
melancholy musings in solitude, she reccived a 
summons to attend her father in the closet. She 
found him alone with her mother; and after a 
few prefatory speeches, he told her ‘** that he 
had just received a proposal of marriage for her, 
which he had determined to accept, and expect- 
ed her to receive, with perfect submission to his 
will.’’ 

Catherine, at this commencement, turned ve- 





prizes—a ruby chain of great value, and a ring 
of exquisite workmanship, set with the- most 
precious gems. 





ry pale; and leaned for support against her mo- 
ther’s chair. 
**Be not alarmed, my child,’’ said the du- 
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chess, observing. her agitation ; ‘‘ you are not 
called to any painful sacrifice, but only required 
to become the consort of.a young and amiable 
Prince,..who will hereafier raise you to the 
throne of your grandfather, Peter of Castile. In 
a word, Catherme, being willing to spare my 
unhappy country the horrors of civil war, I have 
resigned my title to the crown of Castile in your 
favour, and your father is graciously pleased to 
accede to my entreaties of giving peace to 
Spain by bestowing you on the son of Juan of 
Trastamara, who has this day demanded you in 
marriage.”’ 

Catherine burst into tears, and remained silent. 

‘* How! perverse one! and is it thus you reply 
to intelligence which ought to fill your heart 
with gladness?’’ said the duke, angrily. 

Catherine wept yet more abundantly, and at 
length faltered out her dislike to the marriage. 

** Do not suppose,’’ said the Duke, ‘that I 
am bound to observe your childish caprices, in 
the rejection of every princely lover who ho- 
nours you by seeking your hand; but, if you pre- 
fer a union with the prince of Arragon, or of 
Portugal, to becoming the wife of Henry of 
Trastamara, I will give you that alternative; 
therefore decide quickly—shall I bestow you on 
Philip of Arragon?’’ 

**He is older than yourself, my dread lord!’’ 
gaid Catherine, sobbing; ‘ and marvellously ill- 
favoured besides.’’ 

‘Oh! then, I suppose Don Pedro is your 
choice?”? 

‘* No!” returned she angrily; ‘‘ 1 willmever be- 
come the wife of so evil tempered a prince, who 
flouts me even in his days of courtship, and seeks 
me only for the sake of my heritage, and because 
he sees I loathe his addresses.’’ 

** Then,” said the Duke, ‘‘ as you reject these, 
prepare yourself to-morrow to receive Henry of 
Trastamara for your husband; fer, by the soul of 
the great Edward, my father, I will no longer 
be trified with.’? So saying he flung out of the 
room leaving Catherine overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion. 

“. Why, my daughter, should you thus object 
toa man whom you have never seen?’ said 
the Duchess. Fame, I assure you, speaks bright 
things of Henry of Trastamara; and, if he re- 
semble what his father was at his age,’’ she 
added, with a sigh, ‘‘ methinks the brightest 
maiden in Christendom might be flattered by his 
addresses.”? 

‘* His father was your relation, Madam,” said 
@atherine ‘* He is my relation still ; but how 
much more he twas is known only to myself and 
him,’’ returned the Duchess, with emotion. 
“The ties of love that united my cousin Juan’s 
heart and mine in early youth, long subsisted af- 
ter the hatred of our parents had arisen to a pitch 
most deadly: and secretly did I indulge the 
hope of one day sharing my lineal throne with 
the beloved of my soul—but fate had willed it 
otherwise. Catherine, you resist your father’s 
mandate, and sullenly refuse to be convinced 
that it is rarely in the power of a princess to 
marry the object of her affections. You see me 
the happy wife of a beloved husband, and you 
esteem me one Of the fortunate few. But, oh! 
my child! you know not—may you never know 
—the woes that clouded the morning of my 
life! How canI ever forget the pangs that rent 
my heart, when, divided forever from the love 
of my youth, and placed as a hostage in the 
har~s of the Prince of Wales, by my unnatu- 
ral father,* who pawned the heiress of the 


* When Peter the Cruel solicited the assistance of 
Edward the Black Prince against his rebellious sub- 
jects, he placed in his hands his two daughters as hos- 
tages for the performance of certain articles agreed 
on between themselves; and, afierwards breaking 
this agreement, he left the young ladies in the pos- 


land as a pledge for a debt which he never 
meant to pay, and, finally, left her unredeemed 
in the hands of a justly incensed aly to pay the 
penalty of his broken faith. It was with feelings, 
whose bitterness I will not attempt to describe, 
that I gazed, for the last time, on the land of 
imy fathers and of Juan, from thedeck of the 
Prince of Wales’ vessel, It was my own fair 
inheritance; but I was borne from its shores, as 
a forfeit for my father’s treachery, by a foreign 
prince. But let me do justice to the magnanimity 
of the generous Edward: it was with the holy 
tenderness of a brother that he bore himself to- 
wards my partner in affliction, your aunt Isabel, 
and myself, during the voyage; but nothing 
could soothe my proud spirit, or mitigate the an- 
guish of my héart. Very different were the 
feelings of Isabel, when we arrived in England: 
she had left no fond tie behind to endear her 
native land to her, and she was delighted at ex- 
changing the monotony of a convent for the 
splendour of the most gallant court in Europe. 
Finally, she became, as you well know, the hap- 
py wife of your uncle York, then the Earl of 
Cambridge—But I, though wooed by your prince- 
ly father with all the fondness and ardour of 
which his noble nature is capable, and powerful- 
ly persuaded by the Prince of Wales to smile on 
his brother’s suit, remained in hopeless sorrow 
with a heart immoveably wedded to the remem- 
brances of my native country and of Juan. Alas! 
the news I soon received from Spain was such 
as to overwhelm me with affliction the most 
poignant. Poignant, do I say? that word can 
give no idea of the stunning agony that wrung 
ny heart, and oppressed my brain, till reason 
itself tottered, when, informed that my father 
had died by the hand of Count Trastamara, his 
bastard brother, and that brother the father of 
my Juan! It could not add a pang to my afflic- 
tion to hear that the fratricide had followed up 
his criiee by usurping the crown of Castile, my 
inheritance, while I remained a captive ina dis- 
tant land. Alas! I felt only that the hope of 
years must now be relinquished; for, even reli- 
gion, morality, nature itself forbid me to espouse 
the son of the murderer of my father. A burning 
fever, occasioned by mental anguish, followed; 
and though, through the tender cares of my sis- 
ter and the Princess of Wales, I did recover, 
I remained for months in a state of infantine 
weakness. It was during this period, Catherine, 
that your father evinced the most touching 
proofs of his love, in the solicitude with which 
he watched every turn of my malady; holding 
me dearer on the bed of sickness, and stripped 
of my inheritance, than when in the bloom of 
beauty, and presumptive heiress of Castile. 


Juan had became the husband of another. 
Pride aided reason in the conquest of a love so 
calamitous. I beheld myself, too, a stranger, 
and an unredeemed pledge, in the hands of the. 
king of England. The choice was in my own 
power, to become his ‘daughter as my sister had 

one. Lover and friends had forsaken me: I 
had neithera country nor a father. Reason and 
gratitude alike moved me to become the wife of 
the Duke of Lancaster. Won by the entreaties 
of the Prince of Wales, that friend so true, and 
the disinterested afiection of Prince John, I at 
length consented to become his, and never had 
cause to repent my resolution. 


However strong was the youthful passion I 
had entertained for Juan of Trastamara, it was 
in time effaced by the love with which I repaid 
the conjugal tenderness of your father; and the 
sweet cares of maternity which, in due time, 
followed our union, succeeded in obliterating the 
faithless Juan from my heart.—And now, my 
child, I trust you will from the example of your 
mother, learn to Submit to the destiny that 
awaits you. Your father will be obeyed; and 





session of the Prince, who brought them with him to 
Engiand. 


witnessing a vain contention between objects ao 
equally dear to me.’? 

Catherine, thus urged, threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and sobbed out her acquiescence 
to her wishes on her bosom. The re-entrance 
of the Duke, her father, was unobserved by her, 
till she heard him thus address her mother:— 
‘*How, now, Constantia, is the perverse one in. 
clined to return to her duty??’"—** My dear Lord, 
she has just consented to sacrifice her inclina- 
tions to your parental authority, and is ready to 
receive Henry of Trastamara for her husband, 
since you will it so’’ 

‘<Tis well!’ returned the Duke; ‘‘ and now 
let her confer some value on her obedience by 
drying those refractory tears, and looking on 
these tokens of his love, which Don Henry has 
sent his betrothed bride.’? @ 

Catherine averted her eyes, with an air indi- 
cative of the strongest reluctance. 

** Come, come!’’ said the Duke, ** you know! 
will be obeyed in one instance as well as an- 
other.’’ So saying, he unlocked and placed be- 
fore her a small golden casket enriched with 
gems. ‘* Ha!’’ exclaimed he, raising the lid, 
‘** methinks our young bridegroom elect, has not 
given very costly proofs of the magnificence of 
his spirit in his bridal gifts. 

Catherine cast a disdainful glance from under 
her long dark lashes at the casket; but, starting 
from her seat, uttered a cry of astonishment at 
the sight of its contents. These consisted only 
of a sprig of faded orange blossoms, and a very 
small packet which bore this superscription:— 
** The bridal ring of Henry of Castile.’’ 

To tear asunder the silken folds that envelop 
ed it, was but the work of a moment; the next 
served to convince her that it was the identical 
ring the palm of conquest had bestowed on the 
victor at the teurnament of Toledo. 

A flood of bewildering thoughts and stange 
recollections now rushed over her mind; and, 
overcome by her contending feelings, the ring 
dropped from her relaxing grasp—the colour for- 
sook her cheeks—she heard not the inquiries of 
her terrified parents—but sank, fainting, on the 
bosom of her mother. 

Were her senses deceived, or was it really the 
fond voice of love that recalled her from the 
semblance of death? and did her unclosing eyes 
indeed behold truly when she saw the Knight of 
St. Jago kneeling at her feet, and conjuring her, 
by every tender epithet, to revive, and look upon 
him once more® 

She seemed like one under the influence of a 
dream; but it was no delusion. It was her own, 
her beloved cavalier, whose ardent glances re- 
called the colour to her cheek, when her father 
presented him to her as Don Henry of Castile, 
her future husband; and the burst of tears which 
relieved her full heart, flowed from feelings to 
which no words could do justice, when she 
heard herself hailed as the bright peace-offering 
of a divided nation, the future Queen of the land 
of her ancestors, and the destined bride of the 
chosen of her heart, the noble and heroic Henry 
of Trastamara. 





ORIGIN OF SLANDER. 

Mother Jasper told me, that she heard ‘Great- 
wood’s wife say that John Hardstone’s aunt men- 
tioned to her, that Mrs. Trusty was present when 
the widow Parkman said Capt. Hartwell’s cousin 
thought Ensign Doolittle’s sister bel eved that 
old Miss Oxby reckoned, that Sam Trifle’s better 
half had told Mrs. Spaulding, that she heard 
John Krimmer’s woman say, that her mother told 
her that she heard her grandfather say—that 
Mrs. Garden had two husbands !!! 


hbaignnntieceige ap iree suena, 
A wag on board the steamboat Constitution, (whieh 


runs from Frenehtown to Baltimore on the Chesa- 
peake Bay,) observed that it-must be a strong Constt 
tution that could steam it so high as to be over 





let not the sorrows of my youth be renewed by 


Bay twice in 24 hours. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


The following little tales possess too much 
merit to be suffered to sink into oblivion with the 
old periodical from which they have been selected. 
They are believed to have been written by a lady 
of Philadelphia, in 1798, and published in the 
Weekly Magazine, which had a very limited cir- 
culation, owing to the premature death of its 


editor in the autumn of that year. 


A CONTRAST. 
I wave just returned from visiting two of my 








commodation of her beloved Charles. 


in confinement. 
affected by this occurrence. 


turity of reflection and systematic firmness which 
his accomplished wife daily exhibited. His pow- 
erful and ardent soul, suddenly arrested in the 
career of happiness and honour, was agitated al- 


female friends. The leading incidents in the lives} most to madness. When he recollected the lovely 


of these ladies have been in some degree similar, 
but the degrees of dignity and happiness which 
they at present possess, are widely different. As 
this inequality appears to be the rey result 
of different modes of education, a slight sketch 
of their history may not be either useless or un- 
entertaining. 

The lady to whose house I first went, had for- 
merly inhabited an elegant mansion in the most 
airy and agreeable part of the city. Its internal 
decorations had displayed the opulence and taste 
of the possessors. She was young-and beautiful. 

«An only child of wealthy parents, who had given 
her not merely an elegant, but a judicious edu- 
cation. She had not only been taught to speak 
French and Italian, to step a minuet with gracz, 
and to call the most exquisite tones from the 
piano-forte, but her intellectual powers had been 
carefully cultivated, «nd her whole soul fraught 
with just and elevated sentiments. Like other 
women, she had been taught the use of the needle ; 
but her imagination had not been benumbed by 

inful and unwholesome application to it, nor 
Ce. understanding fettered and enervated by 
fashionable frivolities. She entered with eager- 
ness, and trod with alacrity the paths of science: 
but her favourite study was that sublime philo- 
sophy which defines the relative duties between 
man and his fellow man; and her practice, as far 
as‘circumstances would admit, kept pace with 
her theoretical improvements. : 

At the age of eighteen she was married to a 
Mr. Charles Morton; who, (to comprise his eulo- 

jum in a few words,) was worthy of the felicity 
e possessed in his accomplished Henrietta. He 

“was a merchant by profession, but the exact ar- 
rangement of his extensive concerns afforded 
many hours of relaxation, which were eagerly 
devoted to more liberal purposes. In his study 
Henrietta was his constant associate. Her com- 
prehensive mind, and active penetration, gave a 
new charm to every scientific pursuit, while the 
enchantments of her voice, her countenance, and 
the pure and exalted morality which eloquently 
flowed from her lips, animated his love of virtue 
till it rose to enthusiasm. 

Such had for some years been the life of 
Charles and Henrietta Morton, when an unex- 
pected reverse of fortune took place. The failures 
ef several eminent merchants in the city embar- 
rassed Mr. Morton’s circumstances. Henrietta 
immediately took proper measures to contract 
their expenses, and persevered in a plan of rigid 
economy. The prospect began to brighten, when 
his hopes were blasted, and his fate determined, 
by the depredations of the belligerent powers. A 
namber of his vessels, of great value, were tuken 
and condemned; and notwithstanding a just sur- 
render of his property, the malignity of a single 
ereditor consigned him to prison. 

I will not undertake to say what were the emo- 
tions of Henrietta upon this occasion: certain it 
is, she did not sink into indolence and despond- 
ency. She immediately removed to a small house 
in an obscure court, andesold all her rich move- 

l’s creditors, 
and misfor- 

on the sale: 









tunes, that they had not i 
and as Mr. Morton did not 
a large sum in hand, she 
self to procure the means 





image of his Henrietta, and recollected that she, 
who was nursed in the lap of affluence, and whose 
delicate limbs were unaccustomed to laborious 
exercises, was now toiling for his support and her 
own, he cast a sickening eye on the grates of his 
prison. But when he refiected on her blooming 
youth, her exquisite beauty, and that she was in 
some degree without friends, and beheld the bolts 
and bars that surrounded her protector, he sunk 
down in an agony of grief and despair. The con- 
sequence of these violent emotions was a disorder 
in his frame, which, in its rapid progress, baffled 
the physicians; and, in four weeks after his libe- 
ration, Henrietta followed him to the grave. 

It was a fortnight after this event took place, 
that I entered her door. It opened into a small 
apartment, scantily lighted by two narrow win- 
dows. A slight table of the plainest materials, 


chairs, formed the principal part of its furniture, 
except that on one side stood a cradle, in which 
her infant daughter was sleeping. On the floor 
sat a little round-faced boy, playing with a small 
pair of scales, which he was endeavouring to 
balance with some flat pebbles. Simplicity, neat- 
ness and quiet, seemed to preside over the scene. 
Henrietta was standing by a window, with her 
back towards the door; her drapery was of the 
deepest sable, and her rich auburn locks waved 
on her shoulders in profusion. The elegant sym- 
metry of her form, the trance of meditation in 
which she seemed buried, but above all, my re- 
collection of the events which gave rise to the 
present appearance of every thing around her, 
rendered me incapable of interrupting her reverie, 
till the creaking of the door attracting her at- 
tention, she turned towards it. And never shall 
I lose the idea of the calm intrepidity which was 
expressed in her countenance. The energy of 
her mind had infused into her dark blue eyes an 
irresistible splendour, and the expansive benevo- 
lence, which taught her to lose her individual 
sufferings in an ardent desire to perform her du- 
ties, had diffused over her whole aspect a solemn 
benignity. 

She advanced, and extending her arms with a 
affecting smile, embraced me. For a moment 
neither of us spoke. The silence was then broken 
by Henrietta. ‘‘ The friend,’’ said she, ‘* who 
remembers me at such a moment as this, deserves 
a cordial reception,’’ She paused, as if her rising 
emotions prevented her utterance. I seized the 
interval to enquire after her health, with a view 
to divert her attention to indifferent topics. But 
her feelings had been too highly wrought to per- 
mit her to descend immediately to common dia- 
logue, and her reply was rather the continuance 
of a train of reflections, in which, probably she 
had been engaged when I entered, than a direct 
answer to my question. ‘‘I have lost my Charles,”’ 
resumed she, ‘ but still I am a being bound to 
existence by innumerable ties, Tears and com- 
plaints are the acknowledged privilege of my sex, 
but how poor a tribute would these be to the 
memory of such a being as Charles Morton. The 
more clearly I perceive the nature and extent of 
the loss sustained, the more ardently I desire to 
supply that loss to my children and society, by 
acting the part of a rational and social being. I 
am cmnailex | by poverty;—this should not be a 
source of dejection to one who possesses within 





The mind of her husband was very differently 
Warm and impetu- 
ous in his feelings, he had not acquired that ma-| but for every thing which makes existence valu- 


which stood between them, and a few windsor, 


self and two children, and to provide for t!:e ac-|herself the means of independence. I am desert- 
This she |ed by those who, nnder the name of friendship, 
was enabled to do by the unremitted exercise of|were aifached only to my-wealth; but from my 
her needle, during the three months he remained " ’ : 


daily intercdurse with the Author of nature, I 
derive tranquility and hope. Those little help- 
less beings,’? continued she, pointing to her chil- 
dren, * look up to me, not merely for sypport, 


able—for knowledge and virtue. They have 
claims upon me of the most irresistible nature, 
and I am stil. furnished with the means of com- 
plying with the requisition. Society also has de- 
mands upon me. I am bound to contribute, to 
the utmost of my power, to the general mass of 
happiness. My sex, and other circumstances, 
limit my personal efforts at present, but I am pre- 
paring in my children, an inestimable gift, to 
compensate the community for the arrears it has 
against me. Next to existence, the greatest bene- 
fit that can be bestowed upon a human being, is 
the enlargement and cultivation of his intellec- 
tual powers; and here are two beings, with whose 
powers and propensities my situation gives me 
sufficient opportunities of becoming acquainted. 
I live to profit by these opportunities—to guard 
the avenues to the minds of my children with in- 
defatigable attention, that thus I may discharge 
the duty I owe to them and to the public.” 
Here she was silent. After a pause of ad- 
miration, I ventured to inquire mto the na- 
ture of her plans for the future, which I found 
had been conceived, arranged and examined with 
coolness and accuracy. In the period which 
most persons possessed of such exquisite sensi- 
bility would have lost in unavailing sorrows and 
complaints, she had devised means, and laid the 
foundation of future independence. 

Condolence and advice are the common pur- 
poses of a visit on such occasions as this. These 
purposes, in the present instance, were frustra- 
ted; for it would have been absurd to affect con- 
dolence with her who was superior to misfor- 
tune; and advice was superfluous, as she had al- 
ready exerted a elear and vigorous understand- 
ing in the best possible manner. After an hour’s 
conversation, during which she spoke and rea- 
soned with the same clearness of perception, L 
took my leave, my mind glowing"vith the most 
ennobling emotions, yet penetrat&& with regret, 
that the female world, and indeed mankind m 
general, did not more frequently produce such 
examples of wisdom and fortitude as Henrietta 
Morton. (To be continued.) 





About the middle of last year, a sailor, on the 
island of New Providence, being much fatigued 
with walking, sat down on the sea-shore on what 
he conceived to be a large stone. After resting 
and sleeping some time, he attempted to get up. 
but found his breeches stuck fast to his seat. 
After joining one of his shipmates, he observed 
so strong a smell as to ask him where he had 
been; and, the other telling him the circumstance, 
he advised him to go back, and bring away this 
stone; but he demurred, and said it was more 
than he would carry. ‘‘So much the better,” 
replied his companion; who honestly told him 
he suspected it to be a large lump of ambergris, 
which was a very valuable article, and that he 
might make his fortune by it. He crossed the 
island with a horse, and brought it away, Ttavas 
first shown to a Jew, who did not offer him a 
tenth part of its value, It soon became known, 
and the captain of a merchantman being at the 
port, bought it, and brought it to England. “It 
came into the custody of a Mr. I). an eminent 
druggist, and was sent over to the Continent a 
few months ago, when it yielded, at 86s. per oz. 
2,300), or $10,212. 
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Extract from Cooper’s New Novel. 
THE RED ROVER. 
Vourme [.—Cuarrer Vie 


Tue lucid and fearful-looking mist, which for 
the last quarter of an hour, had been gathering 
in the north-west, was now driving down upon 
them with the speed of a race-horse. The air 
had slveady lost the damp and peculiar feeling 
of an easterly breeze; and little eddies were be- 
ginning to flutter among the masts—precursors 
of the coming squall. Then, a rushing, roaring 
sound was heard moaning along the ocean, 
whose surface was first dimpled, next ruffled and 
finally covered with one sheet of clear, white 
and spotless foam. At the next moment the 
wind fell on pe inert and labouring Bristol tra- 
der. «4 ; 

As the gust approached, Wilder had seized 
the slight opportunity, afforded by the change- 
ful putts of air, to get the ship as much as possi- 
ble before tie wind, but the sluggish move- 
ment of the vessel met neither the wishes of his 
own impatience nor the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. Her bows had slowly and heavily fallen 
off from the north, leaving her precisely in a 
situation to receive the first shock on her broad- 
side.—Happy it was, for all who had life to 
risk in that defenceless vessel, that she was not 
fated to received the whole weight of the 
tempest at a blow, the sails fluttered and trem- 
bled on their massive yards, bellying afd col- 
lapsing alternately for a minute, and then the 
rushing wind swept over them in a hurricane. 

The ‘Caroline’ received the biast L.ke a stout 
and buoyant ship yielding rea lily to its impulse, 
until her side lay nearly incumbent on the ele 
ment in which she floated, and then, as if the 
feartul fabric were conscious of its jeopardy, 
it seemed to lift its rechn:ng masts again, strug- 
gling to work its way heavily turough the wa- 
ter, 

“ Keep the helm a-weather ! Jam it a-weather, 
for your life!” shouted Wilder, amid the roar of 
te gust. 

Tne veteran seaman at the wheel obeyed 
the order with steasiness, but in vain he kept 
his eyes rivefted on the margin of his head- 
sail, in orders, j watch the manner in which the 
snip would obey its power.—Twice more, in as 
many moments, the tall masts fell towards the 
horizon, waving as often gracefully upwards, 
and then they yielded to the mighty pressure of 
the wind, until the whole machine lay prostrate 
on the water. 

“© Reflect! ’ said Wilder, seizing the bewilder- 
ed Eaiing by the arm,.as the latter rushed mad- 
ly up the steep of the decks; “it is our duty to 
be calm: Bring hither an axe.” 

Quick as tue thought which gave the order, 
the admonished mate complied, jumping into 
the mizzen channels of the ship, to execute, 
with his own hands, the mandate that he well 
knew must follow. 

“Shall € cut?” he demanded, with uplifted 
arms, and in a voice that atoned for his momen- 
tary confusion, by its steadiness and force. 

“ Hold! Does the ship mind her helm at 
all?”? ° 

¢¢ Not an inch sir.” 

“Then cut,” W.lder clearly and calmly added. 

A single blow sufficed for the discharge of 
the momentary act. Extended to the utmost 
powers of endurance, by the vast weight it up- 
held, the lanyard, struck by Earing, no sooner 
parted, than each of his fellows snapped in suc- 


cession, leaving the mast dependant on itself 


alone for the support of all its ponderous and 
complicated hamper. ‘The. cracking of the 
wood came next and then their rigging fell, like 
a tree that had been snapped at its foundation, 
the little distance that still existed between it 
and tie sea. 

“ Does she fall off?” instantly called Wilder, 
to the observant seaman at the wheel. 
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** She yielded a little, sir; but this new squall 
is bringing her up again.” : 

* Shall Lcut?” shouted Earing from the main 
rigging, wither he had leaped, like a tiger who 
had bounded on his prey. 

** Cu!” was the answer, 

A loud and imposing crash soon succeeded 
this order, though not befure several heavy 
blows had been struck into the massive mast 
itself. As before, the seas received the tumbling 
maze of spars, rigging and sails; the vessel 
surging, at the same instant, from its recumbent 
position, and rolling far and heavily to wind- 
ward. 

** She rights! she rights !” exclaimed twenty 
voices, whici: had been hitherto mute in a 
suspense that involved life and death. 

“Keep her dead away?” added the still calm 
but deeply. authoritative voice of the young 
commander. * Stand by to turl the fore-topsail ; 
let it hang a moment to drag the ship clear ot 
the wreck—cut, cut—cheerily, men—hatchets 
and knives—cut with all, and cut off all!” 

As the men now worked with the freshened 
vigour of revived hope, the ropes that still con- 
fized-the fallen spars to the vessel were quickly 
severed; and the ‘ Caroline,” by this time dead 
before the gale, appeared barely to touch the 
foam that covered the sea, like a bird that was 
swift upon the wig skimming the waters, The 
wind came over the waste in gusts that rumbled 
like distant thunder, and with a power that 
seemed to threaten to lift the ship and its con- 
tents from its element, to deliver it to one still 
more variable and treacherous. As a prudent 
and sagacious seaman had let fly the halyards of 
the solitary sail that remained, at the moment 
when the sqnall approached ; the loosened but 
lowered topsail was now distended in a manner 
that threatened to drag after it the only mast 
which still stood. Wilder instantly saw the ne- 
cessity of getting rid of this sail; and he also 
saw the utter impossibility of securing it. Call- 
ing Earing to his side, he pointed out the dan- 
ger and gave the necessary order. j 

*¢Yon spar cannot stand such shocks much 
longer,” he concluded, ‘‘and, should it go 
over the bows, some fatal blow might be given 
to the ship at the rate she is moving. A man or 
two must be sent aloft so cut the sail from the 
yards.” 

*‘The stick is bending like a willow whip,” 
returned the mute, ‘‘and the lower mast itself 
is sprung. ‘There would be great danger in 
trusting life in that top, while such wild squalls 
as these are breathing around us.” 

*¢ You may be right,” returned Wilder, with 
sudden conviction of the stress of what the 
other had said, ‘*Stay you then here; and if 
any thing- befal me, try to get the vessel into 
port as far north as the Capes of Virginia, at 
least ;—on no account attempt Hatteras, in the 

esent condition of”. : . 

“ What would you do, Capt. Wilder!” inter- 
rupted the mate, laying his hand powerfully on 
the shoulder of his commander, who he observ- 
ed, had already thrown his séa-cap on the deck, 
and was preparing to divest himself of some of 
his outer garments. 

“Vil go aloft to ease the mast of that top-sail, 
without which we lose the spar, and possibly 
the ship.” 

* Ay ay, Isee that plain’enough ; but shall it 
be said, another did the duty of Edward Earing? 
It is your business to carry the vessel into the 
capes of Virginia, and mine to cut the top-sail 
adrift. {f harm comes to me, why put it in the 
log, with a word or two about the manner in 
which 1 played my part. That is always the 
best and most proper epitaph for a sailor. 

Wilder made no resistance, but resumed his 
watchful and reflecting attitude, with the sim- 
plicity of one who had been too long trained 








to the discharge of certain vbligations himself. 





to manifest surprize that another should ac. 
knowledge their imperative character. In the 
meantime, Earing proceeded steadily to per- 
form what he had promised. Passing into the 
waist of the ship, he provided himself with a 
suitable hatchet ; and then, without speaking a 
syllable to any of the mute but attentive sea- 
men, he sprang into the fore-rigging, every 
strand and rope yarn of which was tightened by 
the strain nearly to snapping. The understand. 
ing eyes of his observers comprehended his in- 
tention; and with precisely the same pride of 
station as had urged him to the dangerous un- 
dertaking, four or five of the older mariners 
jumped upon the railings to mount with him 
into ay air that apparently teemed with a hun- 
dred hugricanes. 

‘* Lie down out of that fore-rigging,” shouted 
Wilder through a deck trumpet ; “lie down, all, 
but the mate, lie down!” His words were borne 
past the inattentive ears of the excited and mor- 
tified followers of Earing, but they failed of their 
effect. Each man was too much bent on his own 
earnest purpose to listen to the sounds of recall, 
In less than a minute the whole were scattered 
along the wards, prepared to obey the signal of 
their officer. ‘The mate cast a look about him, 
and perceiving that the time was comparatively 
favourable, he struck a blow upon the large rope 
that confined one of the angles of the distended 
and bursting sail to the lower yard. The effect 
was much the same as wotild be produced by 
knocking away the key-stone of an ill-cemented 
arch. The canvass broke from all fastenings with 
a loud explosion, and for an instant was seen 
sailing in the air ahead of the ship, as though 
sustained on the wings of an eagle. ‘The vessel 
rose on a sluggish wave—the lingering remains 
of the former breeze—and then settled heavily 
over the rolling surge, borne down alike by ite 


own weight and the renewed violence of the: 


gusts. At this critical instant, while the seamen 
aloft were still gazing in the direction in. which 
the little cloud of canvass had disappeared, a lane 
yard of the lower rigging parted with a crack 
that even reached the ears of Wilder.” 


“Lie down!” he shouted f-arfully through 
his trumpet; “down by the backstays ; down for 
your lives; every man of you down !” 

A solitary individual, of them all, profited by 
the warning, and was’ seen gliding towards the 
deck with the velocity of the wind. But rope 
parted after rope, and the fatal snapping of the 
wood instantly followed. For a moment, the 
towering maze tottered and seemed to wave to- 
wards every quarter of the heavens; and then 
yielding to the movements of the hull, the whole 
fell, with a heavy crash, into the sea.—Euach 
cord, lanyard, or stay snapped, when it received 
the strain of its new position, as though it had 


been made of thread, leaving the naked and’ 


despoiled hul? of the ‘ Caroline’ to drive onward 
before tempest, as if nothing had occurred to 
impede its progress. 

A mute and eloquent pause succeeded this 
disaster. It appeared as if the elements them- 
selves were appeased by their work, and some- 
thing like a momentary lull in the awful rushing 
of the winds might have been fancied. Wilder 
sprang to the side of the vessel, and distinctly 
beheld the victims, who still clung to their frail 
support. Heeven saw Euring waving his hand, 
in adieu, with a seaman’s heart, and like a man 
who not only felt how desperate was his situation, 
but one who knew how to meet his {ate with re- 
signation, Then the wreck of spars with all 
who clung to it, was swallowed up in the body 
of the frightful, preterndtural-looking mist which 
extended on eyery side of them, from the ocean 
to the clouds, ™ 

** Stand by, 






lear away a boat!” shouted 
Wilder, withou ng to think of the possi- 
bility of one’s swi ig, or of effecting the least 
good, in so violent a tornado. 
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But the amazed and confounded seamen who 
qgemained, needed not instruction in this matter. 
No man moved, nor was the smallest symptom of 
obedience given. The mariners looked wildly 
around them, each endeavouring to trace in the 
dusky countenance of the other, his opinion ot 
the extent of the evil; but not a mouih wap 
opened among them all. 

‘It is too late—it is too late!” murmured 
Wilder to himself; ** human skill and human 
efforts could not save them!"’ 





THE AUTOGRAPH OF AUTHORS AND 
% KINGS. 


“Worpswortn’s hand-writing is clumsy, 
strong, and unequal—more unequal than any 
great man’s autograph we have ever happened to 
see. Coleridge’s is a beautiful, but very quaint 
and eccentric one: it is more like ** The Ancient 
Mariner’? than ‘* Genevieve’’—and not in the 
least like ‘‘ The Friend.’? Mr. Crabbe writes like 
an elegant woman, every dot marked, but the 
lines flowing and sweetly formed. One, to look 
at it, would rather suspect him of a soft senti- 
mental novel than of ‘* Sir Eustace Gray,’’ or 
“Peter Grimes.’’ Mr. Jefirey writes as if he 
wrote against time with a stick dipt in ink—never 
was such a hideous unintelligible scrawl: yet 
there is a power and vivacity about it not unlike 
the man. It is quick, careless, and inaccurate 
to the last degree,—the hand of a Reviewer—not 
of an Auther Mr. Gifford, again, has the slow 
distinct formal fingers of a commentator; yet his 
hand-writing is a striking one too in some parti- 
calars. Hogg’s autograph seems as if it had 
never been designed but for painfully chronicling 
of small beer. It is stiff, rigid, seraggy: he could 
no more execute a flourish than a hexameter; 
but then the author of the Queen’s Wake taught 
himself to write from imitation of printed books 
at twenty years of age. Allan Cunningham writes 
a good running well-fashioned hand: his tasteful 
eye, conversant with the finest forms of art, his 
enabled him to sink the stone-mason. Mr. Wrang- 
ham’s hand-writing has the accurate and beauti- 
fal precision of his classical style. Theodore 
Hook writes as if he had penned billets-doux 
rather than comedies. Odoherty, strange con- 
tradiction, boasts one of the most easy, and, at 
the same time, finished autegraphs in the world— 
one would swear he was as incapable of inditing 
a blackguard ballad as Southey himself. Mr. 
Canning’s penmanship has all the chasteness, and 
at the same time all the nervous weight of his 
mind. But there is not the least of his ornamental 
rhetorick in its turns. Mr. Peel writes a sober, 
scholarlike hand—a true Christ-church fist. Cob- 
bett’s hand-writing is very like Brougham’s, only 
thicker in the hairstroke, and the pen not quite 
% decently made. Old Henry M‘Kenzie still 
writes as if he’ were under five-and-thirty, we 
mean as to the ease and firmness of the hand— 
the shapes are not like the author of Julia de 
Roubigne, but the exchequer attorney. Professor 
Egan’s hand-writing was a very fine one when 
he wrote the first Boxiana ; but he has now ac- 
quired a slovenly use of the bunch of fives. Cro- 
ly writes with a furious, rambling, excursive, but 
most vigorous paw. 

To conclude—tor there is no end to this sort 

of thing—Dr. Brewster scratches, as if with a 
hen’s foot, his polished sentences, so full of* sci- 
entific precision in their composition. Mr, Leslie 
“writes as if he were a duck spluttering out of a 
dubble—Dr. Chalmers as if he were a madman— 
and Mr. Terry so perfectly like Sir Walter Scott, 
that we have often heard neither of them ever 
durst swear to his signature without mentioning 
that circumstance. 

** Oldys, in one of his curious notes, was struck 
by the distinctness of character in the hand- 
writing of several of our kings. 

“* Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, but 
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asif he had seldom a good pen.’ The vehemence 
of his character conveyed itself into his writing; 
bold, hasty, and commanding, I have no doubt 
the assertor of the Pope’s supremicy and its tri- 
umphant destroyer, split many a good quill. 

‘* « Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible hand.’ 
—We have this promising young prince’s diary, 
written by his own hand; in <all respects he was 
an assiduous pupil, and he had scarcely learnt to 
write and to reign when we lost him. 

*©* Queen Elizabeth wrote an upright hand, 
like the bastard Italian.’ She was indeed a most 
elegant caligrapher, whom Roger Ascham had 
taught all the elegances of the pen. The French 
editor of the little autographical work I have no- 
ticed has given the autograph of her name, which 
she usually wrote in a very large tall character, 
and painfully elaborate. He accompanies it with 
one of the Scottish Mary, who at times wrote 
elegantly, though usually in uneven lines; when 
in haste and distress of mind, in several letters 
during her imprisonment, which I have read, much 
the contrary. The French editor makes this ob- 
servation:—* Who could believe that these wri- 
tings are of the same epoch ?—The first denotes 
asperity and ostentation; the second indicates sim- 
plicity, sofiness, and nobleness. The one is that 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England; the other that 
of her cousin, Mary Stuart. The difference of 
these two hand-writings answers most evidently 
to that of their characters!’ 

‘© * James the First wrote a poor ungainly cha- 
racter, all awry, and notin a straight line.” James 
certainly wrote a slovenly scrawl, strongly indi- 
cative of that personal negligence which he car- 
ried into all the little things of life; and Buchanan, 
‘who had made him an excellent scholar, may re- 
ceive the disgrace of his pupil’s ugly scribble, 
which sprawls about his careless and inelegant 
letters. 

‘** Charles the First wrote a fair open Italian 
hand, and more correctly, perhaps, than any 
prince we ever had.’ 
our monarchs who intended to have domiciliated 
taste in the kingdom, and it might have been 
conjectured from this unfortunato prince, who so 
finely discriminated the manners of the different 
painters, which are in fact their hand-writings, 
that he would not have been insensible to the 
elegances of the pen. 

*¢ ¢ Charles the Second wrote alittle fair run- 
ning hand, as if he wrote in haste, or uneasy till 
he had done.’ Such was the writing to have 
been expected from this illustrious vagabond, 
who had much to write, often in odd situations, 
and could never get rid of his natural restlessness 
and vivacity. 

‘¢ ¢ James the second wrote a large fair hand.’ 
It is characterized by the phlegmatic temper, as 
an exact detailer of occurrences, and the matter- 
of-business genius of the writer. 

*¢ ¢ Queen Anne wrote a fair round hand:’ that 
is the writing she had been tauglit by her master, 
probably without any alteration of manner natu- 
rally suggested by herself; the copying hand of a 
common character.”’ 

To these also we shall make a few additions. 
George the First signed his name in a high, stiff, 
ungainly style. George the Second even worse— 
as ugly, and feebler. The late King wrote a fine 
and free, though old-fashioned hand. It was just 
what might have been expected from his temper 
and character—extremely plain—extremely uni- 
form—completely the hand-writing of a high bred 
gentleman, destitute of the slightest affectation. 
Of. his present Majesty’s performance, we have 
never happened to see more than some signa- 
tures. There is not a man in the island that 
could make such a capital G. The whole George 
is written as if without lifting the pen—the letters 
small, round, distinct, and beautiful in the high- 
est degree. The R is not-equal to the-G, but 





still boldly done and beautiful too. There is 


Charles was the first of 


about the whole effect, something eminently 
graceful aa CPRINCELY. 





SONG OF BirnDs. 

Brrps in a wild state, do not commonly sing 
above ten weeks in the year, and it is the male 
birds alone which sing. Button, and some other 
naturalists, ascribe their singing to a desire of 
pleasing their mates during the period of incu- 
bation; but, however, agreeable to the fancy 
this theory may be, it cannot be reconciled with 
many known facts. No reason can be suggest- 
ed why such an instinct, if it exists, should not 
be common to the whole feathered tribe, and 
yet by far the greater part of birds do not sing at 
all. Neither among those who do sing is the ex- 
ercise of their vocal powers confined to periods 
of joy alone. Thus the nightingale oft 





“ sings 

Her sorrows through tle night, and on the bough, 
Sole sitting, still at every dying fall 

Takes up again her lamentable strain 

Of winding*woe; till wide around the woods 

Sigh to her soug, and with her wail resound.” 
Thomson. 


To the human mind it scems as if few things 
were more calculated to silence the voice of 
song than the loss of liberty; vet the most vocal 
of birds appear to be little affected by it. An 
experienced catcher of nightingales assured Mr. 
Daines Barrington, that he has known these 
birds, on the instant they were caught, begin to 
jerk, (an expression used to denote the short 
bursts of singing birds when they contend with 
each o‘er;) and he showed one which had only 
been a iew hours in a cage, and was yet in a full 
roar of song. Nor has even the prospect of 
death itself, the power to subdue this vocal pro- 
pensity. A bird which was on the point of per- 
ishing by a fire in the house where it was caged, 
sung till it was rescued; and another, which was 
unhappily starved to death, burst into an ecsta- 
cy of song just before it expired. 

The continuance of the-singing power in birds, 
when confined in a cage, is still more conclusive 
against the supposition of its arising from atten- 
tion to their mates. It can-be no inducement of 
this sort which makes them sing nearly the whole 
year round, even during the inclemency of win- 
ter. - Mr. Barrington aseribes it, with great ap- 
pearance of truth, to their having always plenty 
of food, and to the emulation inspired by the 
warbling of other birds confined in the same 
house, or stationed within hearing. 

Most people who have not attended to the 
notes of birds, suppose that those of every spe- 
cies sing exactly the same notes and passages; 
but although there is certainly a general resem- 
blanee, many material variations may be disco- 
vered by a skilful ear; thus the London bird- 
catchers prefr the song of the Kentish gold- 
finches, and that of the Essex chaffinches; and 
the Surrey nightingales to those of Middlesex. 
These diflerences m the song of birds of the 
same species, cannot perhaps be compared to 
any thing more opposite than the varieties of 
provincial dialects, 

The nightingale seems to have been almost 
universally fixed. upon as the most capital of 
singing birds.’ One reason for this preference 
may be, that it sings in the night; hence Shaks- 
peare says, 

“The nightingale, if she wou'd sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren.” 


But, independently of this adventitious re- 
commendation, the nightingale may, on other 
grounds, boldly ehallenge a superiority to all 
other birds. - In the first place, it is infinitey| 
more mellow in its tone than any other bird; 





while it cannot at the same time, by a proper ex. 
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extion of its musical powers, be excessively bril- 


liant Mr. Barrington had one, that, when it] % 
sung its whole song round, displayed sixteen dif- 


ferent beginnings and closes, while the interme- 
diate notes were commonly altered in their suc- 
cession with such judgment, as to produce @ most | 


pleasing variety. Most other singing birds have’ § 


not above four or five changes. 

The bird which approaches nearest to the ex- 
cellence of the nightingale in all respects, is the 
sky lark. It would perhaps be more on an equa- 
lity with it, did it not partake so much of the na- 
ture of the American mocking bird. The sky lark, 
even after it has become perfect in its_parent 
note, will catch the note of any other bird which 
hangs near it. For this reason, bird fanciers often 
place the sky-lark next one which has not been 
long caught, in order, as they term it, to keep 
the caged sky lark honest. 

Almost all travellers agree that the harmony 
of the groves of Europe is superior to that of the 
other parts of the globe. The Poet of the Sea- 
gons, in noticing this superiority in the European 
birds, regards it as a sort of compensation for 
their great inferiority in point of gaudy plumage. 
The canary, which ranks so high among our 
caged singing birds, forms no exception to this 
remark, Few persons who keep canary birds 
are perhaps aware that they sing chiefly either 
the tit-lark or nightingale notes ; their plumage 
is of a foreign clime, but their music is altogether 
European. When imported directly from the 
Canary islands, they have seldom any song 
at all; nor until they have the advantage ofa 
Tyrolese education, have they the least chance 
of rising into estimation as-singers. It is not, 
however, by importation that the breed is now 
kept up. Most of those Canary birds which are 
brought over into England from the continent, 
have been educated by parents, the progenitors 
of which were instructed by nightingales.— 
The traffic in these. birds makes a small article 
of commerce; the chief place for breeding them 
is Inspruck and its environs, whence they are 
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* Ourself will play the host.” * the banquet waits” 
And yields a rich variety of cates; 
Ali native products—ta the feast repair, 

A mental feast—and here's the bill of fare. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In order to finish two interesting pieces which 
form the Alpha and Omega of this paper, we 
have been compelled to withhold the contribu- 
tions of several of our friends; but will endeavour 
soon to give them ‘ voice and utterance.”’ 

Fearing that the plate of Yale College would 
not be ready in time to embellish our next num- 
ber, we have substituted an engraving of Edin- 
burgh, that our patrons may have no cause of 
complaint in delaying the promised embellish- 
Our thanks are nevertheless due to a 
correspondent, to whom we are under several ob- 
ligations, for the interesting history of the rise, 
progress and present state of Yale College, 
which we shall publish with the engraving as 
soon as we can get the plate ready. 

After experiencing some difficulty in finding 
gentlemen of taste and leisure, we have the 
pleasure of informing contribu.ors for the pre- 
miums, that we have succeeded in enlisting the 
services of the following gentlemen of acknow- 
ledged talents as judges of the articles submit- 





sent to every part of Europe. 





TO THE AGAVE AMERICANA. 


ted, viz:—Dr. J. M’Henry, author of The Bles- 
sings of Friendship, Hearts of Steel, &c. &c., 
James N. Barker, Esq. late mayor of Philadel- 


This beautiful and stately plant lasts a century. At phie, and David Paal meowe, oq. &:detingui- 
the termination of its existence it blooms, and then ed member of the Philadelphia bar. 


fades and dies. A plant of this description, about clo- 
sing its career and in full flower, was presented to a 
eharitable institution of this city, by H. Pratt, Esq.— 





BIOGRAPHY. 





‘Thousands visited it, and the receipts of the exhibition We extract an article this week from the 
formed a handsome revenue.—The following was notes to“ An Appeal to Suffering Genius, for 
composed on the occasion, and published in the Ameri-| the benefit of the Boston Bard”—written by an 


¢au Daily Advertiser about six years ago. 


Hartz lovely plant! whose lengthen’d years 
Prociaim that dissolution’s nigh ; 

For whom no sympathetic sigh 

Bedew’d with friendly tears 

Will sound a requiem to thy fading charms ; 
Now, on life’s wembling pvint upheld, 

By Fate’s stern voice compell’d, 

Receive this solace in thy spacious arms. 


Long in the rapid tide of time, 

Thou’st flourish’d undisturb’d and free 

O’er human evanescency 

In ever-verdant prime, 

Amidst the shocks and conflicts of the earth: 
From human passions too, conceal’d, 

To man thy course will yield 

A striking picture of his trifling worth. 


Unsoil’d by views of selfish gain, 

‘Thou stand’st in all the pride of sense, 

Pure model of benevolence 

To heal the sufferer’s pain ;— 

And like the good man with supporting power, 
Compos’d upon his downy bed— 

With elevated head 

Thou bloom/st the loveliest in the dying hour. 


Cc. B. 


esteemed friend, Daniel Bryan, Esq. who, what- 
ever may be his merits as a poet, has proved that 
he possesses the best feelings of humanity—we 
do this with the more pleasure, and shall take 
occasion in our next, or another part of this pa- 
per, to vindicate him from the unmerited as- 
persions to which we inadvertently gave place 
in our 18th No.—we say inadvertently, and ig- 
norantly, because we have, since that publica- 
tion, become acquainted, from various sources 
of respectability, with many of the virtues that 
adorn his private character. 
JAMES BOWMAN. 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of here 


adverting to the extraordinary career of this 
self-taught Artist. 

Reared in the obscurity of a new. settlement 
in the Western section of Pennsylvania, where 
the productions of no other than Nature’s pencil 
met his eye—he remained unconscious of the ex- 
istence of such an Art as that of Portrait-paint- 
ing until he had nearly attained the age of man- 
hood, when accidental circumstances, while he 
was engaged with an elder brother in the oceu- 











ration of a Carpenter, for which he had no re. 
lish, presented to his view a Portrait by some 
ordinary sign-painter. In an instant the latent 
spark of his fine original genius, which had 
30 long glowed in his breast. in restless desirec 
1s I have heard him assert, for some employ. 
ment—he knew not whaf—more congenial with’ 
his feelings, was, as if by the influence of ep. 
chantment, kindled into action, and impelled 
him to attempt an imitation of the picture with 
such simple colours as chance threw in his way 
His rude transcript pleased himself and otheig 
who saw it so much, that he determined to tr 
his hand in copying a living face. From this 
momeht a new passion animated his bosom, 
Picture after picture, formed of the crudest m:z- 
terials, but exhibiting resemblances to their pro. 
totypes which every body recognized, sprang 
into existence under his bold creative hand! 
The result was the same whether his friends 
consented to sit for him or not. ‘The clear mir. 
ror of his imagination brought their features 
and expression of countenance vividly before 
him; and in their absence he would splash their 
faces upon his polished boards, for these were 
his canvass, so graphically, that, rough as they 
were, children on glancing at them, pronounc.- 
ed the names of the individnals whom they re- 
presented. 

His brother, in pursuit of work, visited Pitts. 
burg, and took James with him. This was, in. 
deed, an epoch in bls life.-—Here a new world 
burst upon his transported vision, and, while 
he here had an opportunity of seeing some 
well-executed pictures, he learnt with inex- 
pressible joy that there was such a profession as 
that of Portrait-painting! He forthwith aban- 
doned the adz and the broad-axe—purchased 
paints—and, having obtained some instructions 
in the art of mixing them, became a portrait- 
painter by profession! A few months after- 
wards he was in Philadelphia taking lessons from 
Artists there, who kindly aided in the develope. 
ment of a genius whose vigour was too palpable 
to escape their discernment. 

At no distant period I became acquainted 
with him in the city of Washington, where he 
was associated with Poverty, Melancholy, and a 
Philosopher, whom he had created either for 
the purpose of acompanion, or a subject of 
contemplation ! 

The first view of his peculiarly well marked 
face, illumined as it is with 


An eye where lofty genius sits enthroned, 
And noblest virtues in its splendours bask, 


convinced me that he was a young man of no or. 
dinary powers; and the specimens of his paint- 
ings which he shewed me, though indicating 
the want of practice, confirmed this conviction, 
—Never did I more than upon this occasion, re- 
gret my destitution of means todo good—la- 
ment the littleness of avarice, and the waste of 
riches upon contemptible objects.—And never 
did 1 feel more humbled at the sordidness of my 
fellow-men than when beholding them availing 
themselves of the necessities of this gifted— 
generous minded artist,—to extract from him 
his labours at half price! 

He accepted an invitation to Alexandria, 
where a ray of patronage glimmered on his pen- 
cil, and encouraged him to embark for England. 
On pis arrival there, he was dependent, in a 
great measure, upon the kindness of a gentle- 
man of Alexandria who had made the voyage 
in company with him. 

In London, whither he immediately repaired, 
he found himself an humble stranger ina fo- 
reign land, without money, and without friends; 
but his genius soon shone through this cloud of 
difficulties, and attracted the admiration, and the 
patronage of the enlightened and the powerful. 
In a few months he was employed to paint some 





of the most ne families in the king- 
dom, among which, were those of the Lord 
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Chancellor, and of Gov. Clarkson of Wood-|v 


bridge. His merits received the generous grew—the tallest pines being 20 or 30 feet be- 
commendation of that prince of artists, Sir| low the level of the surrounding country. Small 
Thomas Lawrence, and were fostered by the ponds like this are frequently met with in the 
approving voice of our own eminent Leslie.| lower parts of the State, and are there called 
Taste, wealth, grandeur and beauty, have done Lime Sinks—produced probably by the action of 


homage to his talents, and their possessors have t 
sought from the touches of his vivifying pencil, 


memorials of their characteristic lineaments for] at their junction, formerly made a lake of consi- 
derable size, and then ran off in a large rivulet. 
The aspirations of his genius bore him to| But, about a year and a half ago, the water of 


the inspection of posterity. 


France, where he imbibed inspiration from the|t 


splendid galleries of Paris. There he became| of the rivulet, as well as of the whole lake, has 
acquainted with our distinguished countryman, become entirely dry and covered with luxuriant 
Washington Irving, through whom, on his return| grass, &c. The lake disappeared so suddenly, 


to England, he obtained an introduction to Mr.|t 
Van Wart, of Birmingham, whose wife is the} t 


sister of that estimable writer. In the amiable | hind. 


family of Mr. Van Wart he has ever since found 


a home, and those hospitable attentions, which,| in Florida, as objects of curiosity. In Armonia 
Pond are several large islands, said to be flvat- 
overflows his letters to his friends in the United|ing/ A circumstance is mentioned of an indivi- 
States, establish a claim upon the gratitude of| dual having purchased a small island in this pond, 
which, when he weut the second time to see, 
It isto Mr. Bowman that our accomplished| could not be found! He afterwards heard of it 


his country. 


f-llow-citizen, Mr. Carter, refers in the follow-|i 


ing extract from one of his interesting letters :—| where he left it. 


“It is amusing to see with what boldness and] _ 
ultimate success adventurers from our country] ! 


encounter the prejudices of foreigners, and] settled; or, from its outlet becoming obstructed, 
push their fortunes in the principal towns of the quantity of water having accumulated. Fields 
England. In one of the most fashionable parts| and orchards cultivated but lately by the Indians, 
of Birmingham, a portrait-painter from the] are entirely under water—the tops of the peach 
woods of Kertucky, [in ¢his particular, Mr Car-| trees being nearly covered. 


ter has been misinformed, as the artist was 


from Pennsylvania,] has opened his rooms, and] of Nature, will be an interesting employment of 
Jished in his professional pursuits.” | Natural Works. 


is well estab 
*©We called to pay our respects, but found 


him closetted with a lady, who was sitting for] 2nd inst. between a number of hands employed 
her likeness. Such an undertaking requires a] on the Canal. One man M’Laughlin, was killed, 
more daring spirit of enterprize than to subdue| and another, Edward O’Friel was so seriously 
the forests of the west, or to give chase to the] injured, that but faint hopes are entertained of 
his recovery. 


whale amidst the icebergs of the poles.” : 
Mr. Bowman, in reply to interrogatories on 


the subject, writes thus—“The paragraph in| given Mr. Washington Irving 3000/ for his “* Life 
Mr. Carter’s letter to which you allude, had re-| of Columbus,” which is to be published the pre- 
ference to myself. I am the only painter who] sent season in four octavo volumes, 


has resided in Birmingham for the last year, 
and the only American painter who has ever 
been established here.—I was informed of his 
visit, and exceedingly regret that I was prevent- 
ed from seeing him.” 

Mr. Bowman intends going to Italy soon, 
whence, after giving to his professional acquire- 
ments their finishing polish, he will return to 
his native land, where it is hoped his talents 
will be properly appreciated, and suitably re 
warded, 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Cheap enough!—The Boonslick, (Ohio,) 
Correspondent says—good beef-steak may be 
bought in our market at a cent and a half per 





pound. : 

The City Council of New Orleans have gene- 
rously voted a donation of one thousand dollars 
towards the relief of the sufferers by the late ca- 
lamitous fire at Mobile. 

Robinson & Co’s establishment for the manu- 
facture of buttons at Attleborough, Vert. is in 
very successful progress. The expenses of it 
are stated to amount to nearly 80,000 dollars a 
year, and the amount of buttons manufactured 
to be over 100,000 dollars. It is suid that the 
buttons are not excelled % equalled by any of 
foreign manufacture. 

A line of stages, to go through in a day, has 
commenced running from Philadelphia to Har- 
r.sburgh. 

A spot of earth, about an acre in extent, near 
the Court House in Lowndes county, Geo. sud- 
tently gave way not long since, and sunk to the 
depth of a hundred feet! The place is now co- 


ered with water, the trees standing as they 


he subterraneous streams. 
In Thomas county, the waters of two creeks 


he lake found a subterraneous outlet—the bed 


hat tons of fishes, terrapins, and alligators, to- 
ally unapprised of its intentions, were left be- 


Travellers speak of the large Ponds or Lakes 


n another part of the lake, several miles from 


Jackson Pond, in Florida, is said to be increas- 
ng in extent—the earth on the margin having 


An inquiry into the causes of these operations 


A riot tookplace near Mexico, Penn. on the 


It is stated that Mr. Murray of London, has 


The Infante Don Miguel was expected in Lon- 
don in all November, on his way to Lisbon, where 
he is to assume the reins of government of Por- 
tugal. About twenty of his household servants 
have arrived at Portsmouth. 
Colonel Denham writes from Sierra Leone, 
25th May, that a son of Mungo Park had arrived 
in the Sybil frigate, going to Badagry, whence 
he intended to follow Clapperton—he travels 
alone. No news has beenreceived at Sierra 
Leone of Clapperton er Laing. 
The poet Thomas Moore, has given Dublin as 
his birth place, in order to settle a wager. 





A Boston paper has in the following sentence 
touched the ne plus ultra of Theatrical puffery:— 
“In the Jron Chest of Thursday evening last, Mr. 
, established a “*name and a tame,” which, 
should he die to-morrow, would give him a niche 
in the temple of Fame, to endure uncrumbled in 
the decay of ages.” [This “ uncrumbling niche in 
the temple of fame” will be forgotten in a week, as 
the actor himself will be in a year or two after his de- 
mise, Some writers cannot express themselves in 
any other wey, They tear their inexpressibles ‘as 
if heaven and earth were coming together ;”? and to 
take the powder from a wig, they do not wash it in a 
pail, but they “ dip it in the ocean.” ]—New York In- 
quirer. 








WONDERFUL FAMILY, 


Scotland, a family consisting of the father and 


and five girls, and every one of these twelve 





mother with their twelve children, seven boys 


business, and barring the above defects, he was 


any other apprentice he ever had. ‘Two of the 
girls can articulate a little but very indistinctly, 
the rest are quite deaf and dumb. All these 
children have their other senses in great perfec- 
tion. 





Mentioning the law of Primogeniture, as es- 
tablished in Scotland, the London Morning 
Chronicle states as an instance, that in the case 
of the late Marquis of Tweedale, a large estate 
was left to the eldest son, and a family of eight or 
nine children were thrown entirely destitute on 
the public, when it became necessary that pen- 
sions of £100 a year for each should be grant- 
ed in trust to lord Lauderdale and another, for 
them. 





The number of persons charged with crimi- 
nal offences in France, in the year 1826, was ac- 
cording to the official records, 7591. The num- 
ber in England and Wales, in the same year, was 
16,147. The population of France is, in round 
numbers, 31 millions ; of England and Wales, 
14 millions. ‘Twelve hundred were condemned 
to death in England ; one hundred and fifty in 
France. There was a gradual increase of crime 
in both countries. 





The flame of chaste connubial love, 

True to the source from whence it sprung ; 
Still seeks its essence from above, 

And glows with life for ever young. 





MARRIED. 


On the 5th inst. at Friends’? Meeting House, Pine 
street, REYNEL COATES, M.D.to MARGARET- 
TA ABBOTT, daughter of William Abbott, all of 
this city. 

On the 8th inst. at Hattonfield, by the Rev. John 
Sisty, Mr. BENJAMIN P. SISTY, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss LOUISA HAND), of the former place. 

On the 5th inst. at Peach Grove, near Burlington, 
N. J. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, F. W. PORTER, to 
SARAH C. eldest daughter of John Hulme. 

On the 29th ult.in Philadelphia, by Joseph Watson, 
Esq: Mayor, Mr. STEPHEN NOSLET, of Wnh- 
mington, Del.to Miss ANN J. PARKER, of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the 13th inst. by Dr. T. H. Skinner, Mr. 

M’LAUGHLIN, to EMELINE WALLACE, all of 
this city. 
On the 13th inst. by the Rev. T. J. Kitts, Colonel 
JOSEPH TAYLOR, President of the Board of 
Managers of the Philadelphia Alms House, to Miss 
MARY THOMPSON, of this city. 

On the 13thinst. by Dr. Phillip F. Mayer, ALLEN 
R. REEVES, Merchant, to ANN CATHARINE, 
daughter of John U. Fraley, all of this city. 





Death holds the bright and golden key 
Which ope’s the door of endless lifes 
From earth’s dark prison sets us free, 
This scene of passion, care and strife. 


DIED. 
On the 10th inst. Mrs. CATHARINE FARLEY, 
aged 99 vears, a resident of this city near 80 years. 
On the 9th inst. after a severe illness, Captain 
JAMES STEPHENSON, aged 50 years, 

On the 8th inst. ANN, wite of Thomas Evans, aged 
46 years, 

On the 6th inst. at Tuckerton, N. J. THOMAS 
OSBURN, aged 77 years, a respectable member of 
Friends Society; his death was sudden and distressing 
to his relations and friends, being called Lome to his 
God whilst sitting in niceting, having a few minutes 
before addressed the miecting. 

Ow the 24th of September last, at the navy vard, 
Pensacola, of the prevailing fever, Mr. HENRY 





There are now living in the town of Peebles is| FHACHER, aged 29 years, formerly of Massachu- 


setts, and late of this city. 

On the 12th inst. after a long and severe illness, 
JACOB WALTER, in the 68th year of his age. 

On the 7th inst. after a severe illness, Mr. FELIX 


children were born deaf and dumb and have so| +R ANER, aged 67 years. 
remained ever since. Our informant had one of 


On the 10th inst. aged 64 years, JAMES M‘CAF- 





them serving as an apprentice to the weaving| FERTY. 


remarkably clever and learnt bis trade faster than * 
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_ THE RING AND THE STREAM. 
a pRama.—( Concluded.) 


Leontine. Oh, how my soul 
Blesses thy gentle love, that thus survives 
The grave, ant! mingles with eternity ; 
1am more happy in this holy bond, 

Than had’st thou lived on earth; and yet there is 
One bliss, if it may be, that I claim— 

I hear thee, see thee—might I touch thy hand 
With my still earthly lip? 

The Spirit. No! for that hand 
Were charged for thee with death; and this is not 
Thine hour, Oh, Beloved !—but, it comes— 

1 feel a higher sense of joy than eer 

Mine essence knew before, for soon thou wilt 
Unietier’d be, and thy delighted spirit 
Roam biessedly with me; but sofi—the air 
Is cut before me; someting human comes 
Tinted with richer hues, for there remain’d, 
The roseate colours of my flower-born robe, 
Memorial of my visit! —So, When man ® 
Hereafter,—as he will,—shall seek this spot, 
He will behold with wonder the ruse hues 
Biushing upon the snow ! 

Leontine. Oh, lot of bliss! 
Would that T might partake it! 

The Spirit. So thou wilt! 
Be faithful to the last, thy lot will be 
As is thy Zoe’s; not yet perfect, but 
Pure as it can be, till th’ accounting day, 
Which will unbar the golden gates of Heaven, 
Shall give us entrance there! * 

Leontine. But Zoe, say 
The sinner when he perishes, bow fares 
His spirit in its wanderings; doth it dwell 
At large, as thine? 

The Spirit. No !—for his liberty 
Is portion’d to his actions; and that is 
As the Almighty dooms him: sometimes he 
Sleeps in a torpid sleep—the trance of death— 
Dull, heavy, senseless. Such are those who have 
Inactive been, and reckless of the gitts 
With which they were endow’d ; their lives unmark’d 
By any good, although unstain’d by erime— 
Spendthrifts of time—who dogg’d away their days 

As they were nights, or, as instead of Time, 
Eiernity, was written on the brows 

Of those who stbod around thera—the sin-stain’d 
Ave darker doom’d—sometimes enfetter’d to 

The earth they have quitted, they are bound 

To mark the consequences of their guilt, 

And watch their issue. The proud Greek of old, 
The Macedonian, who with toil and blood, 

Strode high above the necks of fellow men, 

And trampled on warm hearts and wither’d joy, 

To raise a mighty empire, was condemn’d 

To see his huge throne shaken, and his friends 
Sever, one by one, the columns !—He beheld 

The swords his own ambition had unsheath’d, 
Plunged in his children’s hearts, and saw their shades 
Rise embling from the earth, and mount afar 
Above his gloomy dungeon. ‘I'hese are those, 
Who, ehain’d within the womb of the fierce sea, 
Ave tossed to and fro by the wild storm, 

And never rise in air, except to pour 

Destruction on the labouring vessel, which 

May bear some ancient friend, or child beloved, 
O+ a lamenting wife. Some are compell’d 

To guide the thunderbolt of wrath, which rends 
To Itagments their own home;—such one I mark’d 
Weeping and throwing lightnings, and averting 
His eye trom where they fell!—And others float 
A pestilence in air, and carry death 

To the bosoms best belov’d. ‘The Oppressor, who 

Rent from the hungry the coarse sordid meal, 

To heap up treasures from his heirs beholds 

Those heirs expire of famine, which himself 

A deadly blight upon the herb and corn 


Breathes o’er the healthy land. The Tyrant’s scourge 


Is wielded by the Demons, who through space 
With stripes pursue the spectre,—worse the lot 
Of him the envy-struck, who is condemn’d 

To which he strove to erush ;. he is, indeed, 
The tortured—tor the penalties of hell 

Alone exceed the measure of his pangs. 


Leontine. llove the theme, and yet I fear to ask, 


Lest with unhallow’d question I offend 
The mercy of the Holiest !—If it be, 
Permitted thee to answer, hath thine eye 
Gazed on the Majesty of God? 

The Spirit. It is 
Permitted thee to question, for thy tongue 


Which have been breathed into thy listUning ear. 
Thou art as yet but mortal. but ere long 

Thy soul shall be enfranchised ; even now 

I see, but thou can’st not, where near thee stands 
The beauteous shadowy King, who looks on thee 
With a soft, solemn smile, and whose cold haud 
Will fall so lightly on thy youthful brow, 

That to the charm’d beholder, his still rest 
Shali'seem like infant’s sicep; but guard thee well, 
Temptation cometh—danger and distress 

Will soon beset thy soul—but be thou firm, 

And thou wilt be with me—but not to gaze 

Upon the light of the Eternal’s eye, 

That may not be till after Earth and Heaven 
Have pass’ away, and the great day hath judged 
Who merits such high glory; for there is 

No higher bliss than that which is reserved. 

Draw trdm the stream the ring—TI may not stay 
Amid the sous of earth—draw forth the ring, 
And give me liberty. Once more alone, 

Reeail me to thy presence. 

Leontine. Psyche, rise! 

Soul of my love, ascend yon floating cloud 
Fringing with silver the blue canopy 

Of the majestic earth—repose, uutil 

The voice of love recall thee. 

T must not 
Complain; for murmuring I am. too bless— 
Earth hath some part in me, and I may not, 

As yet, disdain her claims. So then, her sons, 

I will not chide away. 

Enter Basit, Zexo and Greeks, with ANDRONICUS. 
Basil. ‘Thou hear’st, he speaks, 
Conversing with the demons—now, old man, 
Wring from thy son his secret, let him prove 
His innocence, orelse behold him die ! 
Andronicus. Insatiate bigot! Oh! my son, my son! 
Have mercy on thy father’s snowy head ; 

Bring not the-grey heirs tothe grave in woe— 
Let me not see thy young blood fall to earth, 

Ere the old man’s hath fail’d—My son, my son! 
Let me not lose thee—if thou can’st—reveal 
Thy secret, and preserve thy life. 

Leontine. My life ! 

It is not worth a crime—I will not break 

My promise—but I stand prepared to die. 

Weep not, oh father—death for me is bliss. 

Igo to meet my Zoe—lead ye on. 

The punishment of socery, though I 

Am guiltless of the sin, lam prepared 

fo meet, oh triends—Peace, dearest father, peace! 
We shall soon meet again—Now to the death 
My soul, my soul is ready ! 


Andronicus. Wilt thou, son, 
Wilt thou destroy thy father? 
Leontine. Wish me not 


To live a sinful, and a hopeless man. 

Now, if I dic, *tis blessedly—I go. 

High Heaven will heal thine anguish, as before 
It closed the wounds of mine. 

Basil. Fviends, he will die 
Unshrinkingly—see—for himself, he has 

No fears. Attack his young heart in its loves— 
Seize on his father—let him victiin be 

Of the young sorcerer’s crimes, 

Zeno. Old taan, thy son 
Claims pity, for his youth; but thou, whose age 
Should have far better taught, and better ruled 
His wayward spirit—thou shalt perish, man, 
The vietim of his secret. 


Leontine. Justice! justice ! 
What hath my father done ! 
Zeno. The worst of sins!— 


Permitted thy young soul, which, to his charge 
The Eternal hath committed, to run wild— 
To plunge into unhallow’d mysteries, 
Forbidden unto'man ; therefore, again, 
Thou shalt, as guilty die. 
Andronicus. T am content! 
me! oh hear! 
Sinless is my pursuit, but if ye deem 
My wanderings other, why then, let me die; 
[ stand prepared—bind on these hands your chains, 
And let my father ; 
Andronicus. I pray ye heed 
Nor urge him farther—Ye have wisely judged— 
Lead me unto the bed of peace, which waits 
To clasp the limbs of the life wearied man. 
Zeno: Lead him unto his sentence. 
Leontine. I command 
Ye stirnot. That which from my tortured soul, 





Is chain’d from uttering the secrets deep, 


~~ 


With such anhallow’d eagerness ye tear, 
Will benefit ye nothing—harden’d hearts 





Cannot partake the miracle—this ring— 

Oh agony ! mustl for ever lose 

My lonely hope—my bappiness—and ne’er 
Look on her face again: and T must live 

This lone and wretched thing. Oh Zoe—no! 
I dare not—will not—Treasared gem, return 
Into thy master’s bosom. 


Basil. Soldiers, bear 
The old man to the block. 
Leontine. Take—take the ring— 


*Tis done—’tis past—T am a wretch—My sire 
Clasp me unto thine heart—close—close—tiy life 
In sacred—sate—thy son’s is—— 


Zeno. . Sorcerer, tell 
Thy usage of this ring. 
Leontine. It was given 


By a most holy man, in my lone hour, ° 
To save me from despair ;—he said, that while 
[ kept the secret, if unto this stream, 
Beneath the moonbeam, I should plunge the ring, 
It would recall to the forgotten earth 
The shade of my beloved ! 

Zeno. : Summon her— 
1 would behold the wonder. 
Seontine, For your eyes 
Thus envy spotted, in her purity 
She will not come to earth—nor is it in 
Her power to compass this—the charm was broke 
When I reveal’d the secret. 
Zeno. retch, recall 
Her presence to this world, or ev’n now 
Thy father dies the death. 
Leontine. She said my hour 
Was not far distant—can I not escape 
These tyranies, and die!—Oh pardon, God! 
I will endure—still—still, I will endure, 
And wait till I am summon’d, though it be 
In agonies unceasing. 

eno I will 


The virtues of thy Pcbes ini & wretch, the strcam 
Hath se meat os ever—Silent be 
The impious lip of sorcery! 
<  Masie, hark! 
And what a gale of sweetness breathes around: 
My senses ache; for the oppression grows 
Too strong for mortal bearing. 
(The Spirit rises in the cloud. 
Leontine. Heaven! She comes, 





Leontine. Content !—thou, righteous heaven ! hear 


Mine own, mine only one—She comes once more, 
In all her shadowy glory, with a smile 
More joyously enchanting—hour of bliss, 
I deem’d thee past for ever. 
The Spirit. Thou hast done 
With hours now, beloved. Thy account 
With time is closed for ever; now thou stepp’st 
Within the circle of eternity. 
Thou hast achiev’d the conquest of thy foe, 
The Tempter who beset thee—thou didst give 
Thine all for filial love, and waste resign’d 
To live a groaning wretch; for this the wreath— 
The coronet of icicles doth wait 
To bind thy happy brow, and that thy death 
Be favour’d as thy life, lo! Tam sent 
To summon thee to glory, and to peace— 
Now then we part. no more—thou art mine own, 
Henceforward and for ever, the loved charm, 
The galden chord is broken. Mourn thou not 
Thy father, peace will crown his few short days, 
For I have open’d his earth-clouded eyes, 
And now, with holiest joy, he looks upon us.— 
‘Thou didst onee ask to touch my death-chill’d hand— 
Approach me now, and on thy lips receive 
This holy kiss, and sink upon my breast.— 
Tis done!—Earth take thy part, the silent clay !— 
Suul !—to the elements! 

Basil. Good Zeno, speak. 
Art thou entranced too—what hast thou seen? 





Zeno. Nought but @ silvery cloud, from which 
there comes : 
Sounds as of h ly music. We have wrong’d 


‘The innocent Leontine !—ITs he dead ?— 
Can that be death !—A smile is on his face !— 
O pardon, Heaven, if, in our zeal, we have 


Destroy’d the inndcent.—Oh, good old man, 
Forgive us for thy son! 
Andronicus. My son is dead !— 


Glory to God !—My heaven-claim’d son is gone. 
Gone from all misery—from pain, from sin 
Unto eternal bliss.—Glory to God ! 

The flower he planted, he hath gather’d young 
‘To bloom in paradise! The stars he lent 

To light this earth, he hath reclaimed now 





To place within his crown !—Praise be to God! 
Glory to the Almighty ! 















